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efeat I have seen make men ; but I have never seen 
provement come through victory.” 
H, E. W. Slade, S.S.J.E. 
(Army Chaplain). 

* 


* * * 


War. 

yember has seen an intensification of the attack on Germany. 
ous forces are closing in on the Reich and though the 
ans are throwing in all they possess in an attempt to hold 
foes the advance of the Allied armies goes on slowly but 
lessly. In many quarters it is thought breaking point will 
be reached for the German people, and the flood sweep in. 
hought Germany had that Winter would bring a respite is 
sadly disappointed. The destruction being inflicted from 
ir is admitted to be one of her heaviest trials. She can have 
mfort also in the triumphant election of President Roosevelt 
ourth term of office, while if she looks to her ally in the Far 
it is only to know that Tokyo has begun to experience the 
ness of aerial bombardment. Europe is filled with rumours 
Hitler is no longer in command. A message that purported 
me from him to the German nation was read by Himmler. 
xperienced a commentator as Mr. Wickham Steed has 
red that he would rather in these days sit in silence waiting 
e momentous happenings that seem at the point of birth. . 

* * * * 


National Health Services Commission Report. 

e National Health Services Commission Report was pub- 
d last month. As was expected it is a Report that takes a wide 
comprehensive view. It gives no support to any attempt to 
h up the present system, but sets forth a large scheme on 
ern lines by which medical service and hospital treatment 
Id be provided for all sections of the people as a citizen 
t, analogous to the right of education. We have made 
ngements for the report being dealt with fully in our pages 
ne who has given a lifetime of thought and effort to health 
rs, and we hope to publish the first instalment of his review 
month. Meantime we thank the Commission for its states- 
like handling of a great subject and we express the hope that 
ack of boldness will prevent the Government from putting 
main recommendations into practice with as little delay as 


ible. 


Transport Charges. : 
On 10th November the Government Gazette contained a noti- 


fication that the Minister of Native Affairs had ordered every 
employer within the Rand area to pay to every employee em- 
ployed by him whose wages (excluding any cost of living allowance 
payable to him under any law) do not exceed 41/- per week for 
whom the employer does not provide accommodation at the 
place of employment and who (i) resides in any of the specified 
localities and (22) who habitually makes use of any public trans- 
port service in travelling to and fro between his place of residence 
and his place of employment, in addition to such employee’s 
ordinary wages (including any such cost of living allowance) the 
whole of the employee’s increased travelling expenses in respect 
of every working day. The notice bound the Government, 
with which is included the Railway Administration and any 


Provincial Administration. 
* * * 


We believe that this was a sincere attempt on the part of the 
Government to meet a real difficulty. The prevailing present- 
day habit of finding fault with everything the Native Affairs 
Department does is not conducive to Native welfare and advance- 
ment, and we believe that those who constantly follow this line 
are not true friends of the African people. Yet we feel that the 
Proclamation referred to is only a palliative for a system whose 
reform must be tackled on larger lines. Many Native employees 
like washer-women (as some have been quick to point out) have 
more than one employer. What is a few people’s business will 
be nobody’s business. Then many employers will discriminate 
against those who come to their work from a distance and will 
prefer to employ those whose transport charges are little or 
nothing, thus causing unemployment to the more distant. As 
the Non-European Bus Commission pointed out the heavy 
transport charges imposed on many urban Natives is due to the 
segregation policy that prevails in South Africa and which is 
supported by municipalities and other public bodies. It is for 
the professed convenience of the Europeans that townships are 
built far outside municipal areas, Let the European population 
as a whole pay the price of this policy. If they as a body insist 
on long journeys for their Native employees so that transport 
charges eat up a disproportionate share of the latter’s wages, the 
matter is not one between the individual employee and the 
individual employer. It is one for the population as a whole to 
meet by a system of virtually free transport. All the more 
necessary is it to find a solution along these lines when the Non- 
European Bus Commission insists, “Transport charges in 
relation to the worker’s wages, or even to the total family income, 
are beyond the capacity of the African workers to pay. Indeed, 
it may be said that they cannot afford to pay anything.” 

* * * 


* 


* 


The Johannesburg Riot. 
Last month the Newlands district of Johannesburg was the 


scene of a race riot. According to reports, on the afternoon of 
Sunday 5th November an African was knocked down and killed 
by a tram car. Report got abroad that the man had been dragged 
for some 100 yards by the tram, but this has been denied by the 
tramway Officials, ‘The report, however, seems to have been the 
cause of a large number of Non-Europeans congregating near 
the scene and stoning passing vehicles, some of the latter being 
seriously damaged. Wild rumours seem also to have circulated 
among the Europeans resident in the area, these being to the effect 
that the tram driver had been so badly assaulted that he would 
not live, that the Africans were entering European homes and 
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that a general uprising was beginning. Soon there was a kind 
of pitched battle between over 2000 Africans and 700 Europeans. 
Police in lorries were rushed to the scene, but it was not until 
nearly midnight that they had quelled the disturbance and dis- 
persed both Africans and Europeans. A most deplorable 
feature of the riot was that the premises of the Bantu World 
Press were set alight and serious damage done to the building, 
machinery and stocks of newsprint. It is alleged that a gang of 
Europeans forced the back door and entered the room where 
the newsprint is stored. Paraffin was poured over the rolls and 
these were set alight. The distribution section of the building 
was burnt out, ten linotype machines were extensively damaged 
and the rotary press badly damaged. We understand that the 
loss amounts to about £40,000. 
* * * * mee i 

We wish to support the demand that has come from various 
sections of the public for a judicial inquiry into all the circum- 
stances. ‘There can be no justification for resort to violence by 
one side or the other, either through stoning of passing vehicles 
or through the wanton destruction of business premises. But 
we believe it to be in the public interest that the facts should 
be probed to the bottom. The measures taken by the police 
both during and after the riot should be investigated. Is it the 
case, for example, that many Africans have been arrested in 
connection with the affair but no Europeans? Meantime along 
with thousands throughout the land we offer to Mr. Paver and 
his colleagues responsible for the Bantu World Press our 
sympathy in their trouble and loss. For years they have per- 
formed a notable public service for which they ought to receive 
the thanks of all sections of the public. 

* * * * 
Africans to Staff their own Hospital. 

From the Star of October 31, we extract the following: “The 
efficient administration and equipment of the new Coronation 
Hospital for non-Europeans were praised by Mr. Hugh Solomon, 
chairman of the Johannesburg Hospital Board, at the informal 
opening of the hospital yesterday afternoon. They felt, con- 
tinued the chairman, they had done the right thing in going to 
the Native townships and building there instead of expecting 
the Natives of the townships to come into Johannesburg for 
treatment. The Board laid down as a first principle that there 
should be the same medical treatment for non-Europeans as for 
European patients. They also held that it was necessary to 
carry out the intensive training of non-European nurses to fit 
them as soon as possible to take charge of the wards as sisters. 

He hoped that would come about soon. He hoped that the 
hospital would eventually be staffed entirely by non-Europeans, 
except for the superintendent. They looked forward to a future 
when yet wider facilities would be available to non-European 
patients. ‘Tenders for a non-European maternity hospital of 
100 beds, opposite the new hospital, were now being called for. 
At this hospital patients would find real sympathy rather than 
mere mechanical attention.” 

* * * * 
Bantu Choir at Johannesburg Cathedral. 

A large and appreciative audience at St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Johannesburg, recently heard a recital by a massed Bantu 
Choir, in aid of a relief fund for “ Shanty Town.” The songs, 
expressive of the hopes and joys and sorrows of the African 
people, were rendered with an intense sincerity which 
seemed to add depth and meaning, to both words and music. 
“Nongqausi”’ is the tragedy of the Ama-Xosa, who were 
left to starve because they obeyed the ‘‘ Dreams ”’ and “ Voices ” 
of a young girl, and destroyed their cattle and food. “‘ Maseru ” 
is a hymn of praise to the capital town of Basutoland, set away 
in the hills, and venerated by all who are separated from 
her,—-almost as the Jews venerated: Jerusalem. -“ Molimo,” 
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describing the greatness and splendour of God the oleh 
contrasted strorgly with “ Bosiu,”’ which expressed the solemh 
‘and “the air of expectancy on the night of Chr; 
“birth, ‘merging into the irrepressible deiight of a young moy 
in her new-born child. Very true to the African temperani 
was this carol with its deep religious undertones, felt stroy 
beneath the surface of intimate human experience. The CI 
was the Sophiatown Methodist Choir conducted by J... 
Sealanyane, and the Recital was organised by the Campd 
for Right-and Justice, to reciprocate the performance giver 
the Symphony Orchestra in Sophiatown, in aid of the pe ‘ 
of “Shanty 'Fown.” An urgent appeal was made by ff 
Dean, the Very. Rev. W. A. Palmer, on behalf of the FUg 
Donations sent to the Campaign for Right and Juss 
Box 1713, Johannesburg, and marked “ Shanty Town” 'f 
be forwarded to the joint committee of Churches, whick 
administering the fund. 


Bursaries for African Students. Pa 
The Star reports that the University of the Witwatersnp 
has decided to establish two bursaries named after the late Lip 
L. A. Karnovski, for award to deserving Native students, ‘J 
first awards will be made next year. Leonard Adam Karnowg 
son of Mr. and Mrs. I. Karnovski, of Yeoville, was born in J 
and educated at Athlone High School. From 1935 to 193% 
was a part-time student in the Faculty of Commerce of ff 
University, and the degree of B.Com. was conferred on hin 
1940. He enlisted in-the S.A.A.F. and served as an obsexf 
with No. 15 Squadron. Lieut. Karnovski was reported miss 
on operations 40 miles from Sidi Barrani in August, 1942, 
later was presumed killed. In his will Lieut. Karnovski lel 
bequest to the University to promote Native political and sol 
welfare in such a manner as the university should think} 
After consultation with his relatives it has been decided to 
the bequest, amounting to £1,500, for establishing bursaries,a 
deserving Native students. The university has accepted | 
bequest with deep gratitude, and is proud to be able to give eé 
to the practical interest of one of her most gallant graduates 
the welfare of the least privileged people of the Union. 
* * *% * 


African Council in Nyasaland. 
According to the Blantyre correspondent of the Svar, the t§ 
Southern Provincial African Council was opened in Blanti 
recently by the Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Edmund Richasdj 
K.C.M.G. Sir Edmund said that the formation of the Afritl 
Councils was an important development and that he had E 
approval of the Colonial Secretary to establish a council for i 
whole country as soon as he thought fit. A message was r# 
from the Colonial Secretary expressing approval and pleasuri? 
the Governor’s recommendations. Sir Edmund said that of 
British Government had decided after careful consideration t 
amalgamation between the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland ‘# 
not practicable at the present time, but that a council was bef 
set up representing the three countries to enable them to const€ 
together on matters of common interest. He informed }f 
council that the Post-War Development Committee had rece} 
mended the building in Blantyre of a new medical centre wi 
hospital accommodation for all races, facilities for trainid 
African hospital assistants and African sanitary inspectors. 
building of a new mental hospital and two leprosy centres 1/é 
also been recommended. . 
* * * * 
An African Sculptor. : 
The Bloemfontein Friend of 6th November reported till 
from the Basutoland village of Koalabata near Maseru had coil! 
the news of the death of a remarkable Mosuto sculptor, whed 


ber 7st, 1944. 
is by no means confined. to Basutoland and whose works 


and Chicago. He was Samuel Makoanyane, and he died 
€ tragically early age of thirty-nine. For twelve years he had 
depicting Basuto life, past and present, in exquisite clay 
els. He was entirely self-taught. 

* * * * * 


outh African Moderator, 

has been announced that the next Moderator of the General 
smbly of the United Free Church of Scotland will be the 
-P. M. Shepherd, O.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., of the Scottish 
ngstone Hospital, Molepolole, Bechuanaland. Dr. Shep- 
Was previously a medical missionary in Calabar, West 
a, and came to Bechuanaland in 1931. There in conjune- 
with the London Missionary Society the United Free 
rch has built up a remarkable evangelistic and medical work, 
congregation at Molepolole numbering now about 1200 with 
¢atechumens. The district in which this congregation 
ates is the one in which David Livingstone had his most 
anent African home. Dr. Shepherd was awarded the 
.E. in the New Year Honours of 1938. 


* * * * 


evival.’’ 
these days when the Christian Council of South Africa and 
er bodies are concerned with evangelism special interest 
ches to a note in Conference, the Church of Scotland mission- 
magazine published in India. In it the editor, Dr. J. H. 
lean, refers to a plea of an Indian leader for “‘ revival meet- 
” Dr. Maclean suggests that what is meant is probably 
stings which might be expected to lead to conversions, but 
asks whether some other word should not be found for such, 
Many years ago, when a great evangelist was holding meet- 
s in London, attended by large crowds and leading to many 
versions, some one referred to the meetings as revival meet- 
s. Thereupon an eminent layman.of the Evangelical school 
he Anglican Church wrote a weighty letter to the press in 
ich he asked people to be more careful in the use of words. 
Mrevival, he said, was a gift of the Holy Spirit. It might be 
ociated with special meetings or it might not. It might come 
ough a speaker who had notable gifts or it might not. But 
wever it came, it came from God, and could not be produced 
any action of man. Such action—arranging for meetings, 
osing speakers, etc.—might be helpful as furnishing. means 
1ich, in answer to prayer, the Spirit might be expected to. use ; 
revival was His work. 
¥* As we survey the history of the Church we come across the 
ford of great revivals. We read, for instance, of the revival of 
59. Beginning in America, where a group of people had for 
me time been meeting for prayer, it spread to Ireland and 
fence to Wales and Scotland. Here and there the preaching of 
*ted men led to conversions in large numbers, but the move- 
ent did not depend on them. People filled the churches night 
ter night for months, whoever the preacher might be. In 
me cases the gift of the Spirit was accompanied by special 
ms, but these were not essential. They might pass, but the 
ait of the movement remained, showing itself in the quickened 
e of the churches. In later years one might find what some 
we has called layers of piety deposited by the revival. One 
ight find, for instance, that many who were exercising a spiritual 
fluence as ministers or church workers looked back to the time 
the revival as that of their new birth, or their dedication to 
Aristian service. ‘That we need a revival who can doubt ? 
gain and again we hear the statement that no schemes of post- 
ur reconstruction will avail unless men’s hearts are changed. 
yr this we need a revival. . : 
“But while we cannot by any effort of our.own bring about a 
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revival, we can prepare for one, and make it easier for God to 
grant this blessing to His Church. We can go on praying for it, 
individually, in groups, and as churches. We must, of course, 
refrain from assuming that the boon we seek must come in the 
same form as past revivals have usually come. We hope that 
God will do a new thing (Is. 43 : 19) in our time, and manifest 
Himself in new ways. But let us pray earnestly and persever- 
ingly that in accordance with the need of our time He will mani- 
fest Himself with no less power than He did in the great revivals 
of the past. And as we pray let us do what lies in our power to 
put right what is wrong, in our own lives and in the churches 
which we have any means of influencing.” 
* * * * 


Opening of Sunday School Institute. 

On October 28th, the official opening of the new premises of 
the South African National Sunday School Association at Port 
Elizaheth—known as the Sunday School Institute—was_per- 
formed by its President, the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, M.P., a 
representative gathering being present. Mr. J. H. Carter, 
Chairman of the Association Executive, presided, and in wel- 
coming the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr referred to the New Order and 
said we might have to go back and commence with the child, 
starting all over again. The Rev. H. M. Agnew, M.A., ex- 
President, presented an inscribed key to Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr who 
then declared the building open. In the course of his address, 
Mr. Hofmeyr expressed pleasure in opening a place that is 
devoted to the cause of the children. He said it bids us look 
into the future outwards, and points the way upwards. What is. 
the kind of world which we want to see inherited by the children 
of to-day, for whose service this Institute has been established ? 
he asked. Referring to world peace which has always been an 
aspiration of the human heart, he said there have been two 
approaches—the political approach and the religious approach, 
Unless the political approach is supplemented by a religious 
approach, unless we are really prepared to give Christianity a 
universal chance—it has never been given a chance—unless we 
accept and apply the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man ; unless, in General Smuts’ words, we take, as 
our leader, not the man of Munich, nor the man of Moscow, 
but the man of Galilee, there is little chance of man’s hope for a 
more peaceful world being realised. And the same applies to 
other aspirations—our hopes for a better world. 


Poems of a Soldier. 

We have been touched recently by the receipt of some poems 
written by an African soldier in the Middle East. ‘They are not 
up to publication standard, but there is felt in them the throb of 
a heart that amid drab and dangerous circumstances remembers 
and longs for his native land. Whether he is writing on ‘* Land 
of our Fathers” or “ Beautiful Indian Ocean’”’ or some other 
theme there is clearly behind this ordinary soldier’s lines an 
aspiration to rise above the beastliness of war into a purer and 
serener atmosphere. Perhaps war will never be banished from 
the earth till we have a truer valuation of the worth of the 
common man and imagination enough to know what at his best 
he suffers when the daily path has to be exchanged for the road 
that leads to camp and battle. 

* * * * 
A Contrast. 

Dr. Mary McGregor, Umtata, in the S.4. Medical Journal 
of April 22 gives figures showing that among “ Red,” heathen 
Natives the death-rate per cent. of babies under the age of two 
was 45:9, while among Christian, or at least ‘‘ dressed,”’ Natives 
it was considerably lower, namely 26°7. Both, of course, are 
very high figures. 
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‘Intervention by Government for the Common Good’} 


es 4 fle problem of intervention by government for the common 

good has alwavs been the concern of statesmanship,” 
writes the Honourable John G. Winant, Ambassador of the 
United States to Great Britain, in his Foreword to OT Vie a 
book written by Dr. Julian Huxley to give British and other 
readers an account of the vast improvement project carried 
through by the Tennessee Valley Authority appointed by the 
United States Federal Government. 
what similar in conception, that is, schemes designed to bring 
prosperity to large communities of impoverished country people, 
have been successfully carried through by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia and by the British in India, Egypt and the Sudan, 
the project described in this book is unique in that it has been 
made a success in a strongly democratic and individualistic 
society. It is probably unique also in the wide range of its 
activities. 

The position,that called for action was this. The Tennessee 
is a huge river, 900 miles long and a mile wide in its lower 
reaches, and the Tennessee Valley includes substantial portions 
of several States. The valley was originally in the main occupied 
by forests. In the course of time Jarge areas have been cleared 
of forest and put under cultivation. The farms are mostly 
small, and long years of one-crop farming (cotton in some parts, 
maize in others) had exhausted the soil, and at the same time laid 
it open to denudation by rain and floods which were of steadily 
increasing seriousness. 

The Tennessee is a tributary of the Ohio River, as the Ohio in 
turn is of the Mississippi, and the Tennessee both flooded its 
own territory and made a large contribution to floods in the 
Mississippi area nearer the sea, It had become clear that the 
denuded condition of the Tennessee Valley was an important 
contributory cause of these disastrous floods, while the inhabi- 
tants of the Valley—people of British origin most of them, 
together with a small minority of Negroes—had been steadily 
sinking, in the course of years, into a condition of almost hope- 
less poverty. ‘The situation is one that has many parailels in 
other parts of the world today, and not least in South Africa. 

It was in 1933 that President Roosevelt persuaded Congress 
to pass the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. It was one of the 
earliest of the New Deal measures. ‘Yen years had passed— 
only ten years—when Dr. Julian Huxley in 1943 set about 
summarizing the results, as seen by an outside observer. A still 
more authoritative book, with the same title “‘ 7.V.A.,” appeared 
also from the pen of the Chairman of the T.V.A. Board of Control, 
Mr. David Lilienthal. From these two books it is possible to 
gain a good idea of what has been accomplished. The picture 
they present is more than encouraging ; it is challenging. 

Sixteen immense dams have been thrown across the river and 
its tributaries, and five others have been bought from private 
owners. By means of these, the great and unruly Tennessee 
River has been brought under the discipline of man. The 
twenty-one dams are all controlled from one centre. To this 
centre reports are continually being sent in from every corner of 
the Tennessee Valley, of rainfall and of the levels of the river 
and its branches. If abnormally heavy rains fall at any part of 
the system, those dams nearest to the region concerned are told 
to holdup the flood waters as long as they can, while at the same 
time dams lower down are told to let go part of their contents so 
as to be ready to receive the overflow which may shortly be on 
its way down. By this means, by simply opening and shutting 
sluice gates, the people of the whole area—the Tennessee Valley 
is some 42,000 square miles or about four-fifths that of England 
and Wales—are made secure. Even those living near the river 
can now go to sleep at nights with the certain knowledge that 
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they will not be washed out of their beds before morning. 
is a great achievement, but there is more to it than that. Ang 
the greatest world disasters in recent years have been the fli 

of the lower Mississippi. Entire regions were inundated, ci 
destroyed, buildings swept away, railway tracks washed «jj 
families clinging to the roofs of their houses had to be rescuec} 
boat ; lives were lost. Now the storage dams on the Tenne) 
can be used to hold back water while there is any dange 
flooding anywhere between them and the sea. It is calcul: 

that Tennessee control can keep down the level of Mississ)) 
floods by from 2 to 3 feet. ! 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF FLOODS? "i 

The answer to the question, What causes floods ? that at ¢| 
comes into our minds is: Of course it is specially heavy ra 
But that is not the whole answer. If specially heavy rains 
upon a forest, the water drips from the trees and soaks into 
soft sodden soil beneath. Only a part of the rainfall escape 
the little streams that make their way out of the forest, and e 
so the water is carried away slowly. For some weeks after ay 
heavy rain these streams are larger than usual. I, 
But if men cut down the forest and cultivate or graze the pa 
where it was, the water runs off rapidly. Not in weeks buy} 
days the extra rainfall is carried off. The little streams ow 
flow their banks, and further down floods devastate the lanil 
crops are ruined, stock are drowned. The same amount of 13 
falling at the same place can have quite diferent results. [tra 
be a blessing or a curse, according to the way people have trea} 
the land. 
The control of floods, however, was only a part of the T.V./ 
responsibility. "The Authority had been instructed by Congres 
to promote the “‘ general development” of their region. 13 
meant that, besides making dams, the Authority had to take@ 
active interest in such matters as replanting forests, stopp@l 
the loss of soil by contour ploughing, enriching the lands by J 
use of fertilisers, housing, village and town planning, the encod 
agement of co-operatives—there is no end to the improveme 4] 
that can be thought of ; village industries can be started, emple’ 
ment found for blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, tailors #7 
small shopkeepers. ] 
The Tennessee Valley Authority saw clearly from the veil 
start that it could not itself do all these things for the peopl 
The people must do them for themselves. The Authoriti# 
part was to help the people, not by giving them money, wh? 
would simply have injured their self-respect, not by offici-it 
interference with their ways of life, and not—and this was ii 
great temptation of persons in the position of the Authority—» 
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No. The plan, the very wise plan, adopted was to approach ti 
people in a spirit of genuine friendliness, to identify themselv 
with the communities among whom they were living and workirg 
to bring to them the knowledge and experience of the best tec} 
nical experts, and so to awaken in them the latent spirit of ented 
prize and adventure, the spirit of their pioneer forefathes 
Nearly all the Authority’s direct undertakings were accomplish! 
by its own staff of engineers, architects, etc., and its own carefu 
selected workmen, not by strangers brought in by contracto| 
Those who planned had to see the thing through, and see ti] 
results. They were kept close to the realities of the situatic 
“T.V.A.,” writes its Chairman, ‘is responsibie not alone f 
plans but for results.” ‘‘ T.V.A. has never attempted by ar 
trary action... . to force reform.” ‘“ We move step by step| 
from where we are.”’ ‘‘ A great Plan, a moral and indeed relig 
ous purpose, deep and fundamental, is democracy’s answer bo 
to our own home-grown would-be dictators and foreign anti 
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cracy alike.........Here is the life principle of democratic 
ing—an awakening in the whole people of a sense of this 
mon moral purpose.” 

n the same spirit the Authority co-operated with the State 
vernments in whose territories it was operating, with univer- 
es, in conducting research and advancing education, and with 
the town councils and other local authorities and voluntary 
jations in the valley. ‘‘ We are even more interested,” 
vented visitors, “in ‘T'.V.A.’s way of working with people 
0 a are in its dams and furthering of industrial develop- 
The Authority helped to start libraries in every district where 
work-people and their families were living, and these libraries 
ve come to be maintained and widely used by communities 
erly so backward as never to have felt the need of reading. 
Indirectly also the Authority was able to help the people in a 
riety of ways, as, for example, by building wharves where 
‘ing boats could be tied up (the river was full of fish) and by 
search to discover satisfactory methods of preserving and 
arketing the fish ; by building locks and maintaining a nine- 
ot-deep channel all the way up and down the river, with the 
sult that business men found they could transport all kinds of 
ods more cheaplv by river than by rail, and sleepy little country 
vns found themselves turning into busy ports; by skilful 
Signing and laying out of parks and boating and bathing facili- 
6s in suitable localities, thus converting a forgotten but really 
autiful region into one of America’s. favourite holiday resorts, 
t by far the greatest service the Authority was able to render 
the people was the use it made of its great dams to generate 
ectricity. Soon every town and village was buying current 
om ‘I’.V.A. at a very cheap rate, and farmers’ co-operatives 
ere doing the same for their members. Ccuntry people got 
ectric light and heat, stoves and refrigerators installed in their 
omes, and even electric pumps to bring water from the streams 
>) which the women had been accustomed to trudge in all weathers 
ith their buckets. More than all that, the fact that cheap 
ectric current had been made available in so many places 


AS the Outlook goes to Press the Executive of the Christian 
' -Counci! is meeting in Bloemfontein together with leaders 
rom the five Provincial Conferences which were held a few 
weeks ago under the auspices of the Council. The Bloemfou- 
ein meeting is likely to have significant results. ‘The Confer- 
ences had as their object not only education through discussion 
jut also the submission of proposals for action by the Christian 
sommunity in the post-war years. A pre-view of these proposals 
‘rom five different centres opens up prospects of united action of 
she most far-reaching character. 

Christian leaders are obviously deeply concerned that Chris- 
anity should make its power felt much more effectively in the 
realm of industry in South Africa. This plea comes not only 
from Johannesburg as the centre of the country’ Ss most highly 
organised industrial area. It comes with equal insistence from 
he university city of Grahamstown. 3riefly, it is suggested 
hat at the earliest possible moment the Christian Council shall 
uppoint representativ es to form a consultative committee with 
epresentative business men and industrialists, and that a joint 
sommittee shall become an operative link between the churches 
und industry. Conferences with leaders of industry should be 
ranged whereat questions such as the profit motive, steward- 
hip, the value of money, trades unionism, migratory labour, 
he colour bar, poverty, malnutrition among W orkers, etc, may 
ye discussed from the Christian point of view. It is held that 
rom such conferences there might well spring a Christian Indus- 
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brought enterprising firms into the area, and factories for pro- 
cessing the products of the valley were started, which provided 
steady work with good pay for many of the people. The sale of 
current has grown to such proportions that the Authority is on 
the way to repay to the Government quite a sizeable proportion 
of the immense sums it has expended. ‘Thus the great business 
principle, so often forgotten, that profits can best be increased 
by keeping down prices and so increasing consumption, has 
brought its reward even to so disinterested a body as the T.V.A. 

To meet the objections of ill-informed people who believed 
that all this help being given to one section of the country would 
necessarily be harmful to other sections, Mr. Lilienthal points 
out that the exact contrary is the case. Makers of electric goods 
of all kinds, stoves, heaters, refrigerators, etc., as well as of furni- 
ture, cars, clothing, farm implements, etc., in many other parts of 
the country are benefiting. ‘There is now in this prosperous 
valley a large and growing market for all kinds of things that the 
great majority of the people had not formerly the means to 
purchase, 

Before leaving this hope-inspiring picture, we may just glance 
at an outstanding example of 'T.V.A’s method of unobtrusively 
influencing for their own good the people of the Tennessee 
Valley. In every district farmers were selected by their neigh- 
bours to be ‘‘ demonstration farmers.” About ome in ten of all 
the farms came to be so selected. ‘These men accepted—what 
to them was the very real risk of changing their whole methods, 
and undertook to farm all their lands on modern lines, as advised 
by the experts—not of 'T.V.A., but of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of their States or counties. More than twenty thousand 
farmers became “demonstration farmers.’ Most of them have 
increased their incomes and greatly improved their farms, 

“People,” says the T.V.A. Chairman, “ are the most import- 
ant part in resource development. Not only is the welfare and 
happiness of individuals its true purpose, but they are the means 
by which that development is accomplished ; their genius, their 
energies and spirit are the instruments ; it is not only ‘ for the 
people but ‘ by the people.’ ” N.M. 


The Christian Council Conference Proposals for Action 


trial Fellowship in which Christian employers and employees 
can find an inceative for the transformation of industrial condi-_ 
tions and relationships. A practical and permanent outcome of 
such a fellowship might well be the appointment of chaplains in 
i i ianity which has already 


proved its value overseas. 

It was natural that in gatherings in which such proposals were 
conceived, me consciences of men and women were troubled by 
all that is involved in the policy of racial segregation, which is the 
root problem of the industrial realm as it is of many other sides 
of our common life in South Africa. It was pointed out at Cape 
Town, for instance, that the question is a many-sided one. There 
1S Segregation as still applied to the African peoples with much of 
its old-time rigour, despite assurances from the highest political 
quarters that it is a discredited policy. There is the complicated 
issue of segregation as it concerns the Coloured community. 
There is also social segregation as distinct from economic segre- 
gation. Durban maintains that the colour bar within the church 
and the nation should ke a matter of continuous concern and 
frank study. Johannesburg and Grahamstown make practical 
suggestions for improving understanding by increasing the 
number and variety of contacts. 

The conferences have also done valuable work on the place of 
religion in education. Grahamstown asks that Universities be 
urged to establish courses in religious knowledge which would 
be open not only to future teachers and ministers but to all _ 
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students. Durban not only states the need for defining the 


policy of the churches in respect of the teaching of religion in- 


non-sectarian schools, but pleads for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion within the churches of the primary task of providing spiritual 
training for children and young people. Johannesburg calls 
attention to the need for a statement of the true aims of education 
in relation to the Christian conception of personality and the 
purpose of life, so that the present false trend of preoccupation 
with examinations might be re-directed. At Bloemfontein and 
other centres the importance of the Christian Education Move- 
ment to South Africa was fully realised. 

It is clear from all reports that the low standard of home life 

which at present prevails in many of our towns and cities is 
causing grave concern. Problems of marriage and the need for 
preparation therefor, of sex instruction, of the effects upon the 
African home of low wages and the conditions of migratory 
labour, and many related questions, received painstaking con- 
sideration. [It is realised that the post-war years may bring 
marked aggravation of many of these problems. Johannesburg 
maintains that the whole subject has such width and importance 
that the Council should consider the possibility of launching a 
campaign in connection with this matter only. 
From Grahamstown comes an outline plan for a kind of 
over-society ” known as the ‘‘ Christian South Africa Move- 
ment,”’ binding all in a common unity recognizable by all in every 
walk of life. It should have ‘‘ the vision of how all that is best 
in the expanding life of our day may be caught up into the service 
and worship of Christ.” 


“e 


The Church Suffers and Triumphs 


Some of the stories concerning the modern Church on the 
Continent of Europe read like stories of the early Christians in 
their sufferings and triumphs. From Geneva comes the report : 
“A group of French prisoners of war has given a touching testi- 
mony to their attachment to the Church, by sending the Re- 
formed Church at Lyons a parcel of flour saved up from their 
rations, with which they asked the Lyons Church to make bread 
for the Christian Communion, as a material symbol of the com- 
munion of the Church in Lyons and the Church behind the 
barbed wire in the same Bread and Body.’ The Nouvelles 
Belges, published by the Belgian Missionary Church, contains 
some moving stories about the material and spiritual life of that 
Church. Here are some extracts from an article entitled “A 
Community Church,” which bear witness to the intensity of 
religious life there: “* At the end of a service a woman came up 
to the pastor and told him how astonished she was, every time 
she came to Church, to see how different the expression of the 
Christians was from that which she saw in the faces of people in 
the street. ‘I see peace, serenity, contentment there; and 
among you I breathe for an hour an atmosphere which I cannot 
find elsewhere. ‘This is so comforting that I feel myself escaping 
from the obsession of war. Have you any objection to my con- 
tinuing to attend your services?’ The Church has become a 
refuge for all those who are haunted by the threat of death from 
famine and by the anguished expectation of a renewal of large- 
scale military operations. The psychological stability of the 
Christians is impressive. Bombardments, forced exile, be- 
reavement and ruins—none of all that is strong enough to lead 
them to doubt the love of God. Their certainty is strengthened 
day by day by the personal discipline of prayer and by the 
collective discipline of communion and sharing. Because of the 
famine, distributions of food have been organised, so have 
collective plantations of potatoes, The ‘agapes,’ which in 
peacetime were happy social gatherings, have been transformed 
into ‘soups of fraternity’ in which all have a share, Thus 
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Among the many other detailed matters regarding whll 
recommendations for action are made by the conferences ay 
retreats for deepening the religious life of the churches; |} 
training of Christian apologists; the development of a tri 
bi-lingual ministry ; adequate housing for the poorer sectie 
the abolition of municipal beer-halls ; family allowances m 
Social Security scheme ; an inter-denominational news any | 
the use of the cinema and of dramatic performances in the py 
sentation of the Gospel ; a wide extension of the training of tf 
laity ; clubs and nursery schools for boys and girls of all race’ 
closer co-operation between the Church and the State in mattd 
of social welfare ; and the wider use of youth movements. Fre 
all the centres come demands for an extension of the Counci 
work in the provision of literature for study circles of all rac 
and for the establishment of auxiliaries of the Christian Cou 
in all considerable centres of population. = 

Truly the task which faces the Bloemfontein meeting is 
onerous one. Again the immense value of discussions whi) 
have been preceded by directed study is demonstrated. Wii 
can tell what may emerge from conferences so carefully planny 
and prepared for, so marked by inspiring fellowship, frankne 
of thought and speech, and unity of purpose ? Council an 
conference leaders will have no doubt as to whether the task} 
big enough. Their concern will be as to whether our Christi} 
leadership is big enough for the task. i 


St. Paul’s description of the Church is realised : the Church isi 
body whose members suffer for one another and help one anoth# 
receiving together the blessings of the Holy Spirit. ‘So lor} 
as we are together, we are ready to bear anything,’ writes thi 
pastor of Quaregnon, one of those who have been to priso 
Intercessory prayer is the means that God has given His childret 
to keep them from ever feeling alone. The young deportee ij 
his dormitory in the Ruhr, or the prisoner in his hut, know th 
power of brotherly fellowship with their own people.”’ 
* * * * 


A moving message from a Christian about to be executed hat 
been published in Geneva. ‘“‘ As we have already announcec 
the son of a Belgian pastor has been executed. He was studyi 
medicine with a view to undertaking missionary work in t 
Belgian Congo. Before dying, he wrote to his Protestant yout | 
group a last message which runs as _ follows : 


‘In a few houn 
I shall no longer be on this earth of misery and war, but in th! 


glorious and peaceful palace of my Creator and Saviour. Deai 
friends, I am saying to you not good-bye but au revoir, for wi 
shall see each other again on high, and be reunited for ever. 
think again with pleasure of the blessed times which we havi 
had together. I ask you to sing the hymn ‘ Blest be the tie tha: 
binds’ at one of your meetings, thinking of me for the last time 
I want to send you a last message. God holds the destiny o: 
each one of us in His hands, and when He calls us to appeat 
before Him, let us be ready to answer Him in all circumstances | 
Here lam. God may ask great sacrifices of us ; let us know how 
to surrender everything and have the calm of leaving this earth 
without regret. What does the earth offer us? Nothing very 
splendid. So let us go forward, trusting in the Lord, our hand 
in His, ready to face any situation in which He may place us 
That is why I thank and bless God for maintaining peace in my 
soul. I wish each one of you a blessed New Year, May Goc 
send you His peace and bless you all.’”’ 


) African Intelligence was written by Dr. S. Biesheuvel, M.A., 
h.D., of the University of the Witwatersrand, in answer to the 
ell known monograph of Dr. M. L. Fick, The Educability of the 
» Wouth African Native. Dr. Biesheuvel, now Major S. Biesheu- 
vel, M.B.E., Senior Officer in charge of the Aptitude Tests 
Mection of the South African Air Force, found that Dr. Fick’s 
1onograph raised many points upon which he disagreed, and in 
Ifrican Intelligence he states his views of the basic principles of 
itelligence testing as applied to inter-racial studies. The work 
% scholarly and painstaking, and is recommended to all who are 
“Mterested in the education and welfare of the African peoples. 


FICK’S CLAIMS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 
The investigations of Dr. M. L. Fick, the psychologist to the 
ational Bureau for Education and Research, led him to state 
nat at the age of thirteen or fourteen the Native child is from 
r to five years inferior to the European in educability as 
dged by the results of intelligence tests, and that this inferiority 
oes not appear to be of a temporary nature. 

It is not necessary to stress the social and educational con- 
equences of this, were it true. It would mean that African 
ducation would be confined to the lower standards : the teacher 
§n African schools would aim lower and move more slowly. 
Senior education would be rare: advanced education virtually 
mpossible. Should there be a valid scientific basis for Fick’s 
laims, it would be necessary to limit the syllabuses of African 
hools and to simplify our methods of teaching. It becomes 
difficult to imagine a system of education other than one involv- 
3 ng only an elementary education of a simple and practical kind. 
Struggling African education already has its opponents, and 
ow, what was merely prejudice, fear and suspicion, has been 
eplaced by the seemingly scientific basis of Dr. Fick’s arguments. 

And, if the African is four or five years inferior to the European 
n educability, for what positions in life are we going to educate 
im? If the African is permanently inferior, he can only fill 
he simplest and most routine occupations. It would mean that 
e is born to be a menial and doomed to remain one. And is 
uch a race, so poorly endowed mentally, ever to have the full 
privileges of citizenship ? In these days when the African is 

showing signs of an awakening political consciousness, of social 
¢ambition, when African education is expanding, this doctrine of 
race inferiority becomes a very real danger, a danger which must 
be recognised by all who are interested in the education and the 
welfare of the African. 

Dr. Fick has been severely criticised previously, notably at 
ithe New Education Fellowship Conference in Johannesburg in 
11934. African Intelligence sets out the case against The Educa- 
‘bility of the South African Native with scholarly care and great 
i detail ; it shows that the problem is many sided and involved. 
'It concludes, after sifting the evidence, that we are in no position 
ito assess the difference in intelligence of the two races, and that 
far too little is known of the mental processes of the African for 
‘us to come to any hasty decisions. Let us consider Dr. Biesheu- 


vel’s arguments. 
THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 


There has been no completely satisfactory definition of intel- 
ligence. The word has been variously defined as “ the ability 
to learn,” ‘‘ educability,” “‘ the ability to adapt oneself to one’s 
environment,” “‘ the ability to think in abstract terms ”’ ; intelli- 
gence has been identified with various mathematical abstractions 
like Spearman’s “g.” But whilst psychologists disagree when 
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they discuss the real nature of intelligence, they seem to be 
coming to a general opinion that “ intelligence ” is a loose, popu- 
lar word serving to indicate not merely one ability or function or 
potentiality, but a pattern of different abilities, functions and 
potentialities which may or may not include one dominating 
factor. This pattern varies from individual to individual, and 
equally intelligent people may, therefore, show very different 
talents. ‘Thus, the musician and the international tennis player 
may be equally “ intelligent.”” The linguist may be as clever as 
the mathematician. Theoretically, therefore, one figure repre- 
senting the general intelligence level of an individual is not 
sufficient: in addition to stating, if possible, the amount of 
intelligence available to an individual, it is necessary to state the 
nature of that intelligence, and eminent psychologists like 
Spearman and Godfrey Thompson are attempting, by involved 
mathematical analysis, to isolate the factors or groups of factors 
which determine its nature. 

When such differences are observed between individuals of 
the same race and culture, they could easily exist in an exagger- 
ated form when individuals of different races are compared. 
Therefore, according to Dr. Biesheuvel, Dr. Fick’s policy of 
comparing the average intelligence of one race with the average. 
intelligence of another race and so deducing a racial inferiority 
on the part of Africans, might be a dangerous simplification of 
the task and positively misleading. He sums up the situation 
thus: ‘If there should prove to be real fundamental differ-. 
ences between the minds of Africans and those of Europeans, it 
would be strange indeed if a mere index were able to summarise 
these differences adequately, however useful this index might be 
in predicting successful adaptation to European culture in the 
case of Europeans themselves. A detailed statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the intellectual processes of Africans 
might serve as a far more useful basis for the formulation of an 
educational policy, and for the objective assessment of the future 
of Africans in Western civilisation than an estimate of the range 
of African intelligence quotients.” 

THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Dr. Biesheuvel’s strongest objection is to Dr. Fick’s conten- 
tion that differences in test scores indicate a permanent inferiority 
on the part Africans. He maintains that intelligence can be 
adversely affected by a poor environment and refers to research 
conducted in America and South Africa to support his statement, 
A child needs stimulation, encouragement, interested attention, 
a favourable home and social environment before it can attain 
the level of intelligence which was ideally possible at the time of 
its birth. A study by Barbara Burks of the intelligence levels 
of American children placed in foster homes of various qualities 
and cultural value revealed that “‘ the maximal contribution of 
the best home environments to intelligence is apparently about 
20 points, and conversely the least cultured, least stimulating 
kind of American home environment may depress the Intelli- 
gence Quotient as much as 20 points.”’ Similarly, R. F. Wilcocks 
in The Poor White Problem in South Africa found a steadily 
declining Intelligence Quotient among poor White children, 
indicating that environment does materially affect intcliigence 
as measured. ‘The conclusion drawn is that the result of an 
intelligence test cannot be regarded as a direct measure of innate 
ability, but it must be considered as a measure of potentiality as 
it has been realised by specific environmental circumstances. 

The environment of the average African is admittedly econo- 
mically far below that of the average European, and is not very 
stimulating either at home, in the location, or even in the small 
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primary school. The closest parallel to the European home is 
to be found in the Native Township or Location. ‘The social 
life of the young African is brought down to a common low level 
in so many of the African Townships (though not in all) because 
ef overcrowding and lack of recreational facilities. Even in the 
better areas, “the public precincts of the township or location 
remain the setting for most of their leisure time. ‘lhe smaller 
children play games in the strect, the older ones loaf around 
street and shop corners, try to earn some money doing odd jobs, 
or, more frequently, gamble or act as runners for Chinese 
gambling games which have a great vogue among urban Africans. 
They rub shoulders with dagga smokers, get involved in drink- 
ing parties, and, not infrequently, become members of gangs 
where they engage in petty annoyances and worse. It stands to 
reason that it is well nigh impossible for individuals or groups to 
keep aloof from these prevailing conditions.” 

Further, inside the urban African home, despite the often 
creditable efforts of many families, only too often do we find that 
material comforts and cultured refinements are scarce, and 
“there is little to develop the child’s perceptual powers, or to 
exercise its manipulative capacities. ‘There are no pictures to 
stimulate its interest and to elicit questions... .. fe 

This depressing picture of the social life and home life of the 
young African is given point when we remember that in a recent 
estimate it was stated that, in a Native Township, at least 12,248 
people were living in 3,412 one-roomed establishments. 

When one considers how unstable many of these homes are, 
the educational deficiencies of the parents of these homes, often 
accompanied by a lack of interest in the growing child, the 
paucity of the assistance that parents either can or know how to 
give to the child, the genera! poverty, the Jack of material comfort 
and opportunities for cultured recreation, one begins to realise 
how much inferior the African home is from the point of view of 
providing intellectual stimulation. Such a background depresses 
intelligence to such an extent that it can reasonably be held to 
account for most of the “ permanent ”’ inferiority observed by 
Fick. Such a background stunts intelligence in children below 
the age of five, and always acts as a break on its normal develop- 
ment. ; 

Thus, an inferiority in the results of intelligence tests, far 
from indicating a permanent inferiority in innate ability, be- 
comes a challenge to the African welfare worker and the educa- 
tionalist. 


HOW CAN WE MEASURE AFRICAN 
INTELLIGENCE ? 


Dr. Biesheuvel maintains, like many others, that the test 
situation, and the tests we know to be sound when applied to 
Europeans, may be very unfair to Africans. When we set out 
to test intelligence it is first of all necessary to obtain the full 
co-operation of the person tested. ‘The African is very often 
suspicious of both the tests and the tester. Indeed, when 
they are used to “‘ prove” a permanent racial inferiority, he has 
reason to be suspicious. Often, too, the African regards intelli- 
gence tests as a waste of time which could be more profitably 
employed in working at orthodox school subjects for the import- 
ant examinations. Nor can we expect the African who is not 
well familiar with Europeans to settle down.easily and naturally 
to a test administered by strange Europeans. Feelings of in- 
feriority may lead to a further lack of co-operation. 

Many intelligence tests are measured by means of the amount 
achieved or correctly answered in a given time. They call for 
speed. Often, the African lacks that spirit of “ hustle,” restless 
ambition, spirit of competition, love of speed which are so typical 
of twentieth century western commercialism, and which are 
essential in tests measured by speed of work. This search for 
speed is foreign to him, Intelligence tests, instead of being the 
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interesting, competitive game which they are to the Europea) 
become a strange, unwelcome interruption of the African 


Generally intelligence tests are of two types: there are tho 
involving the use of written language and those non-verbal tes) 
which involve the manipulation of machines, form boar 
blocks, pegs, etc. ‘Tests involving the use of language have ye 
serious limitations when applied to interracial studies, T. 
African when faced with a language test has the following dil} 
advantages: He very often does not clearly grasp and ful 
understand his instructions. He may not grasp the finer shadd 
of meaning implied in a question. His vocabulary may lf} 
limited. He normally thinks in terms of his own language, | 
language very different structurally from any European languagy 
The ideas, objects, relationships and customs referred to in th} 
test may be strange. On the whole, written language tests any 
not likely to provide a test equally fair to Europeans and African} 

Non-verbal performance tests also handicap the African, fd 
the European child has had experience of toys, blocks, jigsay 
puzzles, and mazes, all of which have been denied to the Africag 
child. The African child has not had the opportunity to develo¢ 
the manipulative skills involved, nor is he familiar with th} 
nature of such devices. Even pictures give some primitt 
peoples difficulty, for they are not familiar with the idea of a fl: 
interpretation of concrete objects. Finally, non-verbal test 
while not as unfair to the African as the verbal test is, are ofteq 
poorer measures of intelligence as they often imply other specifi 
abilities which are not of necessity “ intelligence.” ; 

The most striking criticism of the tests often employed is tha} 
they do not make use of the activities in which Africans anj 
known to excel. ‘They do not give him the opportunity of using 
his remarkable language ability. Dr. W. Eiselen, the Chief 
Inspector of Native Education in the Transvaal, says: “ Thif 
Bantu are great speakers, and it is a pity that the speech mediur§ 
should be excluded when their intelligence is being appraised. . 
Nor do the existing tests give the African the opportunity c 
displaying his ability “to grasp, work out, remember and creat 
new relations of a most abstract kind”? which he uses daily if 
one of his most popular forms of recreation—singing. 

Dr. Biesheuve] suggests that all the inferiority observed on thf 
part of African’ in interracial studies can be accounted for b4 
adverse environmental influences and by the unfairness of knows 
tests to. Africans. He puts forward the hypothesis that #] 
environmental conditions were equalised and tests were equal} 
fair to both races, there might not be any significant differenced 
between the amount of African and European intelligence} 
though this needs careful investigation, 

Other questions considered by Dr. Biesheuvel are the difficult’ 
of finding a truly representative sample of Africans in a period of 
transition, the possible effects of malnutrition on intelligence} 
the effects of schooling on intelligence, the effect of temperameni 
on test performance, He maintains that Dr. Fick did not test | 
truly representative sample of Africans, and that therefore hiif 
conclusions should have been stated far more tentatively. : 


CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM 
*SAFRICAN INTELLIGENCE ” 


The following seem to be the main conclusions to be drawn 
from Dr, Biesheuvel’s work: (1) Though the African has scored 
less on intelligence tests than Europeans have, there is no indical 
tion of a permanent inferiority : such differences as there are cau 
be explained in terms of environment and unsuitability of testi 
and test situations. (2) That there may be differences in th} 
quality of African intelligence rather than in the amount 
African intelligence. (3) We are not at a stage when we ca 
profitably attempt interracial comparisons, and that we shoul 
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criticism of the work it might be said that there is rather too 
uch material in this statement and analysis of the fundamental 

yrinciples of intelligence testing for a comparatively short 
Mook, and possibly it might be better organised. Further, Dr. 
heuvel has possibly not given enough credit to Dr. Fick’s 
cability of the South African Native, and his attitude may 
e too uncompromising. In favour of the work we must wel- 


(The writer of this article is not an anti-Christian radical but 
ve who 1s deeply and affectionately anxious for the Christian cause. 
He prefers to remain anonymous purely that his words may be con- 
sidered impersonally, but were his identity disclosed he would be 
ecognised throughout the land as one who has given a lifetime of 
finest service in connection with Christian missions,—Editor, 


“The South African Outlook,’’) 


, N the seventies of last century it was customary to give small 
children in Britain Noah’s arks as toys. In this way a great 
biblical figure was brought down to the level of the other toys of 
he period, such as jumping jacks. ‘ 
One wonders whether religious leaders generally realise to-day 
“Phow far in the minds of many people much of their message is 
Bbecoming a mere fairy tale, and that the fault lies not entirely 
with the people but largely with themselves. Few of these 
leaders have had the courage in public to cut away from the 
biblical teaching of the past its exuberant growth of childishness, 
and to bring to the people in clear and understandable words the 
significance for our own day and for the future, of the books of 
the Old and New Testament. 

One example from the Old Testament will suffice. If you ask 
an ordinary person what he thinks about Jonah, a smile will 
cross his face and he will reply, “ Oh, he was the chap that was 
supposed to spend three days in the belly of a whale and to come 
out alive.” You sce at once that to him Jonah has just as much, 
and as little, significance as Jack and the Beanstalk. And that is 
all he knows, or at least can bring readily to mind, about Jonah. 
Yet the Book of Jonah, as every minister knows well, is one of the 
noblest books in the Old Testament, a story or parable obviously 
written with a purpose, with the literary embellishments common 


‘and we have allowed the great lesson of that book—-never more 
needed than in our own day—with its rebuke to race hatred and 
its glimpse into the heart of the Eternal, to be lost sight of, for 
f want of moral courage to speak out plainly on the subject. 
Examples that may be taken from the New Testament are 
' two stories that have clung round the birth of Jesus, the story of 
“the wise men from the east” and the story of the virgin birth. 
The former may be said already to have reached the fairy tale 
level. As such it delights many children and probably does no 
| harm. The other is in a very different category: it has had 
| repercussions all down the centuries. 

To the ordinary man reading the gospels and thinking about 
what he reads it appears tolerably evident that the story of the 
virgin birth is the result of the mixing up of a Greek myth with 
| the gospel story. This mixing must have happened very early. 
) Nevertheless, in the earliest of the four gospels, that of Mark, 
there is no mention of the extraordinary occurrences described 
b later by Luke, on second or possibly third-hand evidence, as 
one Gentile writing to another (Luke 1, 1-4), and accepted by 
Matthew as being a fulfilment of what to the ordinary mind is an 
entirely irrelevant prophesy of Isaiah. ; 

The story of the annunciation is told with such delicacy and 
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ote our attention to a detailed study of African intelligence, | 


to the period and common too to the age of our own Bunyan, 
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come a scholarly survey of a difficult and complex problem, and 
the suggestion as to how the problem could be best tackled. 
African Intelligence is a calm survey of a problem vexed by 
prejudice and complicated by hasty judgment. It is valuable as 
a comprehensive statement of the position as it is today, and is to 
be sincerely recommended to all teachers in African schools, 


welfare workers, students and research workers. 


H. S. WINTER. 


The Churches of Today Looked At 


By a Common Man 


utter purity that it has attracted to itself the faith of millions, 
and yet what the story covers is the crude assertion that a young 
woman became pregnant because “the Holy Ghost came upon: 
her and the power of the Most High overshadowed her.” What 
is this but a sublimated version of the ancient Zeus legend, 
familiar throughout the Gentile world at the time ? It is pagan. 
It does not seem that the virgin birth story made any impres-’ 
sion upon the profound and spiritual mind of the author of the’ 
fourth and latest gospel. If it was known to him, he ignores it. 
He refers to Jesus as ‘‘ the son of Joseph” (John J, 45 and’VI, 
42). Even Matthew is naif enough—and so for that matter is 
Luke—to trace the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph. 
One resuit of the acceptance of the story of the virgin birth 
was the worship of the Virgin, with a throw-back to something. 
very like idolatry. . 
Another result has been a tendency to recognise a double. 
standard of morality.. The idea that sex in itself is sinful may 
originally have been a natural reaction of the early Christians 
against the abominable licentiousness of the fashionable Roman. 
world of the first century. But Jesus never said that sex was. 
sinful: what he did say was that unfaithfulness or uncontrol was. 
sinful, even in thought. The idea of the virgin birth impugned 
the moral supremacy of normal marriage, Charles Kingsley 
very truly said that “‘ a mother was the holiest thing on earth”’ ; 
and he meant an ordinary mother. ae 
Further, the virgin birth idea is a repudiation of the whole 
divine creative process, by which-the race is maintained and 
mankind. is enriched through the continual diversification .of 
human. types and capacities. : aedaalee 
If it is true that “‘.we are to-day witnessing the end-of the first. 
great Christian: Civilization ”’—and the events of our -time ean. 
hardly bear any other interpretation—then ecclesiastical differ-. 
ences must be given their proper place on the shelf of history, 
and doubtful elements, often so intimately mixed up with the. 
serious substance of the faith, must be disentangled and openly. 
acknowledged to be what they are. If this is done, the Churches. 
can still hope to regain their moral authority in the world. _The- 
common people above all things want truth, not “the truth” ; 
according to this or that brand of religious doctrine, but truth 
itself, truth absolute. When complete candour has taken the 
place of circumlocutory obscurantism, the Churches will find 
themselves listened to as never before, and they will have the 
opportunity, to-day slipping from their grasp, of laying at least . 
some of the foundation stones of a second and greater, because 
purer and truer, Christian civilization. If they are unable to. 
shake themselves free of their past and to bear an honest witness, 
these foundations will be laid by other hands, and the Churches 
of yesterday and to-day, with their glories and their shames, 
their achievements and their final catastrophic failures, will take . 
their place, their only remaining place, in the story of the first 
great Christian civilization, 
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Wess’ hopes are being pinned on big governmental action in 

the realms of health and social betterment in post-war 
days. It may be assumed as certain that these will be more ard 
more the spheres of nation-wide effort. Yet it is rightly being 
stressed in this and other countries that the State ought to 
encourage and use the labours of voluntary workers. So often 
the latter bring into such work the human factor and personal 
interest. However efficient State systems may be, they will 
always be enriched if bureaucracy is avoided. 

Men who find themselves thrust into public prominence through 
their elections as mayors or in other ways often express astonish- 
meat at the amount of effort being made by individuals to relieve 
distress and help the needy. It is to be hoped that such will 
always be the case. 

_ We venture in this article to tell of a local effort in health and 
social service, not that we think it exceptional but only as a 
sample of what may be attempted along certain lines. 

Within the grounds of Lovedale stands the Macvicar Tuber- 
culosis Hospital with beds for one hundred patients. In Cape 
Town there is the Cape Tuberculosis Council which makes 
grants from the Silver Jubilee Fund towards the relief of depend- 
ents of tuberculotic patients. ‘The Lovedale Health and Social 
Service Committee has a sub-committee whose members visit 
the Macvicar Hospital with a view to ascertaining the home 
circumstances of the patients and in cases of need making recom- 
mendations for grants. This sub-committee recently reported : 

“All adult patients in the Hospital have been visited and 
interviewed. ‘Thirty-one patients received grants during the 
year 1944, the average grant being about {£1 5s. Od. a month. 
The assistance is very greatly appreciated by the patients, and 
the relief from the strain of mental anxiety due to money worries 
is very apparent to one who sees them before, and then after, 
they have received for their dependants, a grant from the Council. 
In many cases the patient is the sole support of his or her family 
which often consists of young children who have no means of 
subsistence once this support ceases owing to the illness of the 
wage earner. In some cases the family would be destitute were 
it not for the charity of neighbours. Many of the accounts 
given by the patients are pitiful: of their struggle to continue 
working even when ill so as to provide for their family until at 
length they are able to do so no longer. The assistance given by 
the grants from the Council enables patients to remain in Hospital 
for a longer time than they could have otherwise, and in this way 
is a help towards their ultimate recovery. Unfortunately this 
year the Cape Province Tuberculosis Council has had to limit, 
owing to lack of funds, the number of applications for relief, 
and because of this there are patients in Hospital whose depend- 
ants are in great poverty, but to whom relief cannot be given.”’ 

Within a few miles of Lovedale Institution are the villages of 
Ntselamanzi, Gaga, Gqumahashe and Dyamala. From these 
villages come children and other patients to the Macvicar and 
Victoria Hospitals. Early this year the Lovedale Health and 
Social Service Committee appointed an After-Care sub-com- 
mittee to visit the children after their discharge from Hospital. 
This sub-committee reported in October ; 

“Since the After-Care committee began work in February 
last every child discharged from Hospital and living in Ntsela- 
manzi, Lower Gaga, Gqumahashe and Dyamala has been visited 
at least once, and some of them several times. Fifty-nine child- 
ren are on the roll and more than one hundred and twenty visits 
have been made. 

“The visitors have given advice to parents, showing them 
how. best to make use of the facilities that they have. The 
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Health and Social Service 
A LOCAL EFFORT 


December 1st, 1944, | 


advantage of using eggs in the diet has been explained with goo, 
effect. 

“Vitamin Oil has been distributed, each visitor having 5 
stock bottle from which the parents fill their own small bottlt 
The Vitamin Oil Company kindly gave a present of one galle 
of oil and four more gallons have been bought. | 

“Oranges have been expected for distribution but there ha} 
been some delay over their arrival. if 

“In many cases the visitors found that the children wex| 
getting no milk in the home. Application was made to the Chit 
Native Commissioner for the Ciskei and it is hoped that a supph 
of dried milk may be forthcoming. The Native Commissione( 
Alice, has endorsed the application, asking for a grant of 200 Ibi 
weight of dried milk per month. This would be equivalent t) 
one pint of whole milk daily for fifty children. The delay is 4 
to shortage of dried milk rather than to unwillingness of thi} 
authorities to meet the need. 

“Eleven children were sent back by the visitors to Out 
Patients for further treatment. ‘Two children whose mothe 
died in Macvicar Hospital were admitted to Victoria Hospital i| 
a very emaciated condition. They were retained in hospital fox 
several months, with short intervals at home when they relapse() 
again, and eventually they were in a fit condition to be trans; 
ferred to Queenstown Preventorium. They left a week ago ij} 
excellent condition. The treatment of these two children wi- 
cost the Society several pounds, but there is little doubt that onay 
would have died (and possibly both) had they not been retained) 
in hospital. Now their future should be assured and I thin] 
that the Committee will agree that the money is well spent.” 

Another sub-committee seeks out cases of poverty and givew 
what help it can. The following is typical of its work : i 

A. Five orphans, ages 6-18 years live with their Great Aung 
and have no means of support. They therefore reccive 7/ 
tations weekly from H. & S.S. and are sent for medical attentiou/ 
when necessary. 

B. An old retired Lovedale bookbinder has a small pension 
from Lovedale. H. & S.S. help him further with rations of 8/4 
per month and school books for his children. le 

C. A widow gets 2/6 groceries weekly and her son has haa 
medical attention through H. & S.S. When the old age pension#} 
become available an application will be made for this case. hi 

D. Three T.B. contact children, ages 6-13 years (whos 
mother is in Hospital) are well cared for by their grandmothe dj 
who receives a grant from the Silver Jubilee Fund for the childrens 
H. & S.S. send these children regularly to be examined by doctor} 
for signs of T.B. 

E. An old man, his wife and two young children receivelt 
Government rations of eatables only. H. & S.S. supplemen*} 
these with a small supply of matches, paraffin and soap monthly} 
and collect clothes for the children. Dried milk has been giver 
to the children. A blanket has also been given. Ht 

F, An old widow over seventy years of age who has no family}} 
receives 2/0 rations weekly from H. & S.S. Her name has been} 
handed to the magistrate for consideration for an Old Agel} 
Pension. 

G. Avery old and sick woman. H.&5.S. gave her a blanket| 
also a little tea, sugar and bread weekly for two weeks and paic 
hospital expenses. She passed away on 31st July 

H. A middle-aged woman who had encinone and was very] 
thin and weak. H. & S.S. gave cod liver oil, pastrine, oranges} 
and tried to persuade her to go to hospital. She passed awayif 
towards the end of August. a 
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UL Three orphans. 'T’.B. contacts ages 9-14 years. Receive 
overnment rations. H. & $.5. help with gifts of clothes and 
{ranges and is trying to get the consent of the grandmother to 
end the youngest (a boy) to Queenstown Preventorium. The 
second girl, aged twelve, is very ill. A head operation could be 
yerformed at East London, (Lovedale hospital has particulars of 
his case), 

A feature of the work which is suspended meantime is that of 
Mroviding district nursing services. Through the help of the 
‘QDepartment of Public Health and the Ciskeian General Council, 


Pp ARTLY under the stress of war, the world is increasingly 

realizing the need for adult education. It is the people of 

a country who create plenty—or poverty, peace—or war. If the 

people are foolish and uneducated, they will do foolish and in- 

efficient things. And unfortunately it is only after an educational 

blank of seven years that most people in South African reach 
citizenship. 

For some time, therefore, the most progressive Education 
Department in South Africa, the Union Department of Educa- 
tion, has been laying more and more stress on adult education, 
finally appointing a commission to inquire into the subject. 
Much is hoped for from the latter, and in asubsequent article will be 
sketched a plan which has been submitted to the commission for 
“the liquidation of illiteracy’? by public and private agencies. 
Meanwhile we can go right ahead with continuation classes 
which the Union Education Department will subsidize under 
certain conditions. In one locality, for instance, the Depart- 
ment has granted £120 to pay the deficit on African continuation 
classes. Here are some hints. 


First, those interested in the idea work out their plans, listing : 
(a) subjects and grade of instruction (Std. 6 etc.), number and 
duration of class meetings, time-table ; (b). minimum admission 
qualifications of students (education and age) ; (c) scale of stud- 
ents’ fees ; (d) (prospective) enrolment : names, ages, addresses, 
highest standard passed, course desired, where employed ; (e) 
teachers: names, qualifications, where employed, subjects and 
hours to be taught, rate of remuneration ; (f) estimated revenue 
and expenditure ; (g) building available. 


Then 3-8 persons of standing are asked to form a committee 
of management, of which the organizer of the classes should be 
an advisory member without a vote. The mayor or some other 
important person might act as principal, a post which carries no 
real duties. The committee signs a declaration: ‘“ We, 
undertake full financial and administrative responsibility for the 
Sometown Continuation Classes, and recognize the right of the 
Union Education Department to dispose of the assets of the 
Sometown Continuation Classes in the event of their dissolution. 
BPE eo > sane ” In addition to the Chairman, there 
should be a Secretary-Treasurer who can devote a good deal of 
time to his task (he receives some remuneration), and a financial 
sub-committee. The Committee should appoint an auditor. 


Suppose the school has started. Now the Committee applies 

for recognition to the Union Education Department, giving the 
information listed under “ First”’ above, adding the details 
about the Committee (names, addresses, standing and signed 
declaration). The following points must be observed: At 
least 20 students must be enrolled ; no class may have fewer than 
8 students ; the maximum remuneration of African teachers will 
be 5/- per hour up to Std. 8 and 7/6 for Stds.9 and 10. Further, 
only persons who haye definitely left school and have passed at 
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along with contributions from its own funds, the Health and 
Social Service Committee was able some years ago to appoint a 
district nurse. Authority has been received for the appointment 
of a second nurse. Unfortunately, no nurses are at present 
available but we hope soon to resume and extend this service. — 
Much of the money required to meet the needs in the After- 
care and District Work sub-committee as well as in the other 
work of the Health and Social Service Committee comes from 
interested subscribers, to whom we tender heartfelt thanks. 


Educating Adult Africa 


1. HOW TO START CONTINUATION CLASSES 


least Std. 4 will be counted for subsidy purposes ; the system of 
accounting, records and returns must be in accordance with 
regulations obtainable from the Union Education Department, 
New Standard Bank Buildings, Pretoria; and the subsidy 
equals “‘ the difference between a reasonable estimate of income 
and expenditure.” 


Revenue may also be obtained from donations. For Africans 
the normal fee might be 5/- for not more than 3 subjects below 
Std. 6 and 10/- above Std. 6, with reductions where applied for 
and found necessary. All fees should be demanded in advance 
on enrolment or in two instalments. The subjects of the 
National Junior and Senior Certificates may be offered, as well 
as others like dress-making if the fees cover expenses. If there 
1s no suitable teacher, a correspondence course may be obtained. 
Even a class of three is allowed if they pay as muchaseight. All 
ee posts must be locally advertised before appointments are 
made, 


As the Organizer is responsible for the efficient running of the 
classes, his duties comprise the following : (a) Finance : Collect 
fees, issue receipts, pay out moneys issued by the Treasurer, 
keep full records, draw up necessary returns and estimates, etc. 
(6) Students: Enrol students, ensure proper arrangements 
(seating, lighting, equipment, neatness of buildings after lesson, 
etc.), draw up time-tables in consultation with his staff (c) 
Staff: Ensure the co-operation and efficiency of his staff by 
staff meetings, discussing better methods and apparatus, insist- 
ing on careful preparation of work scheme and lessons, on proper 
registers of attendance and records of work, etc. ee 


This scheme, which is capable of further development, is 
such a valuable means of advancing adult education among 
Africans, that every precaution should be taken against failure 
to ensure that the scheme will not fall into disrepute and be 
withdrawn. 

J. H. Rousseau. 


Nothing is more frustrating than the sense of being the play- 
thing of impersonal forces and nothing is more contrary to the 
spirit of true democracy. The democratic state depends upon 
the ability of its people to exercise both selection and conserva- 
tion amid the changing features of social and economic know- 
ledge, disciplined reasoning and insight which will be secured 
and can only be secured by the development of the education 
of the whole mass of the community. 

Mass Education in African Society. 
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Brownlee John Ross 
Died 20th November, 1944. 


[N te passing of the Rev. Brownlee John Ross South Africa 
* . has lost one who in his prime was among the most notable of 
its missionaries. He came of missionary stock. His grand- 
father, the Rev. John Ross, came into the T'yumie Valley in 1823 
and in the following year, along with John Bennie, founded the 
station that came to be known as Lovedale. Ross the pioneer 
gave fifty-five years of missionary service and died at Pirie, of 
which he was also the founder, in 1878. 
gave himself to missionary service and for forty-five years he 
served the African people. First, for eleven years at his birth- 
place, Lovedale, and later as the founder and developer of the 
great Cunningham Mission in the Transkei. From Cunning- 
ham he ranged far and wide and established other Native con- 
gregations, some more than one hundred miles away. Brownlee, 
his son, carried on his father’s tradition, and his mother’s too, 
for she was the daughter of the Rev. John Brownlee whose 
mission station on the Buffalo River led to the founding of King 
William’s ‘Town. 


Thus in “ B.J.”’, as many of us affectionately called him, there 
was gathered not only a family history buta South African history 
of which he was intensely proud. It was fitting that, like his 
father, he began his missionary labour at Lovedale, where he 
served in 1892 for a year, and then in 1893 went to assist his 
father at Cunningham. On the latter’s death he took full charge 
of the station, and there his life-work was done, 


It was no common work for he was no common man. Huis 
wide district involved frequent travelling, so that he lived much 
in the open. But through all he had the mind of a student. 
Many of the latest books would be found on his desk, but no 
book was oftener there than his Hebrew Bible, over which he 
would pore for long. He spoke Xhosa as a second mother tongue 
and nothing delighted him more than to lay his Hebrew and his 
Xhosa Bibles side by side and see how the latter faithfully 
rendered the original tongue. 


He was also himself a producer of books. His little volume, 
A Missionary Family, teils of the lives of his father and grand- 
father. It is a gem and has caused many to wish that he had 
committed more often to paper the treasures of knowledge and 
reminiscence that were his. But he wes more concerned for the 
Native people to whom he had given his life, and so when he 
took pen in hand it was of them he thought. In the Lovedale 
Bookstore catalogue there are listed at present four books in 
Xhosa of which he was the author. Of one of them he said to 
me only on Tuesday, 14th November, “The Abaplofet? was my 
best,” 

With this love of literature there companied a deep sense of 
history. The land of his forebears, particularly the Highlands 
with their clans, enchained his heart. It was this love that led 
him on occasion to present the uncommon sight of a South 
African missionary wearing a kilt! Frequent themes of con- 
versation with him were the historic University of Edinburgh 
through which he passed and the divinity hall of New College 
with its famous professors of whom he spoke with affection and 
whose influence was on him to the last. He died in a room with 
their portraits about him and their books were close to his hand. 


This sense of history was with him too when he touched the 
life of the African people. Like his father, he made himself 
familiar with Bantu chiefs and their clans, and nothing pleased 
him more than to show some African that he knew the line from 
which he was sprung. He carried a sense too that he himself, 
as his fathers had done, was bearing a partin ahistorical process, 
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bringing a historic Faith to a people emerging upon histo 
stage. Thus it came that no task seemed too trivial or secuil 
for his care: whether it was to tell of the latest methods of agri 
culture or animal husbandry ; or to collect small sums for tty 
support of the African ministry or to guide a teacher on somf 
passing affair of school life—all seemed to him worth doing we'd 
for it was all adding to that sum of progress that was carrying cl 
arace. Perhaps his sense of history was most strong upon his) 
when he sat in a Church court. In Kirk Session or Presbytem 
or General Assembly he was at his best—the intimate companior 
of the men about him, opening to them the treasures of th 
Word or discussing with them the affairs of the Kingdom, an) 
all the while seeing them, however humble they might seem, ¢} 
members of the Body that has linked the ages. 


When he passed into retirement ten years ago, it was writtel( 
of him, “‘ He enjoyed in a unique manner the confidence of th 
Native people, both Christian and heathen. From far and nea 
they came to consult him when anything was agitating the Natiy 
mind. The role of counsellor to the Fingoes fell naturally t 
him, and the dictum, ‘ Ross has spoken’, settled many a question. | 


‘To some of us it will be the man himself that will always seen} 
greater and still more lovable than his work. He was intense’) 
human, with a perennial interest in those about him. His sens| 
of fun—making the eyes twinkle behind his spectacles—waij 
never far away. Of jealousy he seemed to know no trace, so thai 
no phrase was commoner on his lips concerning another thar 
“He is a clever chap.” Withal there was about him a rough 
honesty that sometimes made him blunt. Hard on occasion ini 
debate, his public clashes often had little effect on personal ties 
for his friendliness remained and could not be hid. ‘To some o@ 
us the occasional forbidding exterior seemed but a mask for am 
untold warmth of heart. That warmth most revealed itsel” 
when young folk gathered about him or claimed his thoughts] 
His tenderness towards them some can never forget. ‘To mei} 
will always be a glad memory that his last words in_ my hearing} 
were concerning two young people. When we had parted anal 
I was beyond the gate he called me back to ask for them and tefl 
say, ‘‘ Give them my love.” 


{ 
ff 


The long day’s work on earth is over. The years of weakness) 
and pain hie all behind. And now we can think of that active! 
spirit as beginning some new enterprise in fulfilment of his 
Master’s business. ‘That rich experience, that intrepid courage 
that active goodwill are continuing still: they are working in a} 
higher sphere. 

Our sorrow is not for him but for those who are left, and espe} 
cially for her who has shared his life with so constant a devotion, 
with a like love for history and literature and the good in human} 
things, with an optimism that sometimes outmatched his own, 
To her and to his sons the sympathy of a host throughout the} 
land goes out. 


When our friend described in A Missionary Family his father’s 
funeral day, he closed the account with the words : ‘‘ The service} 
ended, the people dispersed to their homes. The sun was fast! 
sinking, and the shades of evening must have overtaken many oni 
the way, musing silently, or speaking softly and tenderly of him\| 
whose sun had long brightened their lives, but was now sunk 
below the horizon.” | 


No words could be more fitting as his own life has closed. 


R.H.W.35% 
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HE great push by the Allied forces in Europe has resulted 
in many towns and lands being taken—France, Belgium and 
yarts of Italy and Holland, and lastly, but by no means a least 
chievement, many of our soldiers, who have been in prison 
amps in Italy, or in enemy hands have been liberated and 
epatriated to the United Kingdom. We all welcome this 
®#pleasant and exciting news, especially to the next of kin of the 
eleased men. ‘They are in rest camps in the United Kingdom 
vhere hospitalisation facilities are extended where necessary. 
Food and clothing and all the available amenities of civilisation 
ire also provided. ‘This brings in the following organisations— 
he Red Cross (Doctors, Nurses, Ambulances and Hospital 
Orderlies), Entertainment Units, Gifts and Comforts, and the 
5.A. Prisoners of War Relatives Association (a Committee which 
as been specially set up by the Union Defence Authorities), 
~ The Union Defence Force is responsible for the housing, pay 
and feeding of these men whilst. in England. The Red Cross 
Society caters for the welfare of the sick and wounded and will 
act as an information brreau. The U.D.F.I. provides enter- 
ainments in the camps and clubs and for the provision of 
anteens, while the Gifts and Comforts provides all gifts in 
kind—Music instruments, jerseys, top-hose, etc. 

European and Non-European repatriated P.O.W. are cared 
for alike—the amount of expenditure may be imagined if £10 at 
least is the amount required for the upkeep of one man per month 
and if regard be had also to the fact that many have been and are 
still being released daily. Perhaps the following statement may 
enlighten :—Recently almost daily cables are received that so 
many P.O.W. are released and safely evacuated to England, and 
almost hourly, the Department administered directly by the 
Officer-in-Charge, N.M.C. War Records, dispatches telegrams 
to the respective Native Commissioners to inform the next-of- 
kin. : 

The rejoicing at home may well be imagined. These men 
were long given up for dead. While in enemy hands, they only 
could get a twenty worded message from relatives—Now they’ll 
be expecting to receive the first free and unsuppressed news 
‘from home. They are looking forward to reunion with their 
families. 

My people must know, however, that these men are in rest 


Prisoners’ Quest, by D. H. C. Read, C.F. 

6/-). 

Shall barbed wire open the gates of a spiritual kingdom or 
close them on a world of bitterness ? ‘That is perhaps the great- 
est of all questions for the individual prisoner of war. He is in 
bondage and cannot escape. What is he to make of that bond- 
age? The maiority of interned men enter the confines with vague 
ideas of the Christian Faith as a cogent reality. They have 
more religion than they profess, for the untutored Christian is 
a sensitive plant, curling up if a cold jeer or jest, or the fear of 
one, cuts into his self-consciousness. ‘‘ Stone walls do not a 
‘prison make” might well be the motto of this book. 

Even in the prison camp there is opportunity for the soul to 
escape out of its material bounds and lift up its eyes to the hills, 
or, if there are no hills, “‘ to see the Lord sitting above the water- 
clouds, and remaining a King for ever.’ Equally there is 
opportunity for the soul to sink into rebellion or resort. to the 
most corroding of all spiritual ills;-self pity. Between. these 


(SCAM. Press, 
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- Mail to Great Britain for Released Prisoners of War 


By W..S./Sergt, J. P. Tutu. 
N.M.C. War Records. 


camps, some are being medically treated of wounds and illness. 
It may take some time before they regain their physical fitness 
and eventually be passed as fit for travel or embarkation. A 
little patience, effort, calmness, and cheerfulness will soon see us 
through this mess, then peace, happiness and contentment shall 
follow. 

These released P.O.W. are both Black and White and they need 
the same care. Hitherto mothers, sisters, wives in some centres, 
have knitted for gifts for troops up North, while some have 
organised functions such as concerts and parties, in order to 
raise funds for the above-mentioned bodies. The percentage of 
the Non-European population conscious of this necessity is 
negligible. ‘The majority do not realise there is a war on and 
have each a responsibility. Non-Europeans should not expect 
one section of the community to pay for Non-European Soldiers’ 
comfort alone. 

Meanwhile, we are advised to keep the morale of our released 
N.E. soldiers up, by writing to them, about their homes, child- 
ren, lands and stock. (Please exclude all idle gossip, for it may 
upset them, bearing in mind that they are thousands of miles 
from home.) 

It is not wise and not necessary to send them parcels of food 
and other items, since they are all served by the organisations 
already mentioned. Moreover shipping and storage space is 
very limited. 

It is best to send letters by Air-mail at a fee of 1/3 for every 
half ounce and the envelope must be marked “ Air Mail.” 

It is definitely unsafe and very unwise to send letters by 
surface mail even though they will be free of charge—they would 
take weeks and even months to reach England and may probably 
never even reach their destination. Airmail lettercards can also 
be sent. These cost 6d. 

This is how you should address your envelope— 

Air Mail. 
3425 Pte. Sheleni Bululu, 
Ex-Prisoner of War Mail, 
S.A. Army Post Office, 
United Kingdom. 
Put your own name and address on the back of the envelope. 


New Books 


extremes is a static condition of taking things as they come, 
since sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Here then in this closed circuit is an open field for the man of 
God.. Fortified with the love of God and compassion for men, 
he can, according to the light that is in him, illuminate the way 
of Faith that men should walk in, He can address himself to 
answer the questions that the teaching or preaching of religion 
always evokes. He can, out of hisown heart and mind, sanctified 
by his purpose, grapple with the mental and emotional problems 
engaging his troubled congregation. He has an audience, denied 
to his ministrations in time of peace. Officers and their orderlies 
of all ranks from Brigadier to private, represent all professions, 
business, and trade. It is composed of men from all parts of 
the Empire. Into the dimness of their new and somewhat 
confused thoughts and emotions the author came with his 
testimony, entitled his “ Quest,” with gifts of sincerity, intel- 
lectual ability, and freshness of outlook, he helped to lead many 
from relative darkness to light. ‘The Introduction to Prisoners’ 
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Quest describes how, behind barbed wire, guarded by Nazi 
sentries, in a bare unattractive room, he took his hearers on a real 
voyage of discovery. 

A month or two ago the writer reviewed a remarkable book, 
Reasoning Faith. The present comparatively short volume, is 
the evangelical and spiritual complement of its predecessor, and 
not less remarkable. Starting from the Reality of God, the 
author proceeds to give pertinent reasons for Belief, and to show 
the Fact of Christ as the key, unlocking doors that remain closed 
to those who doubt or deny God’s love to men. Beyond the 
freedom from fear engendered by accepting this sacrifice for sins, 
and the forgiveness it was designed to convey, new paths are 
opened for soul and mind to new discoveries of the nature and 
relations of God and man. The New Testament is treated as of 
cardinal values in the educative process, as for instance in its 
answer to the questions of right and wrong. He shows how 
theology and morality are inescapably linked together in the 
message of St. Paul, and discusses the defects of Determinism 
and Humanism as philosophies for progressive man. The 
discussion leads to statement of the Christian doctrine of man, 
which has the secret of fulfiling all his needs. The atonement is 
central in his exposition of the way of God with men, even as is 
the living Faith through which it is apprehended. 

; It remains to say that the author’s style is vigorous, his language 
direct, his vocabulary rich and his scholarship evident. So 
equipped, it is natural that his lectures should have held his 
audience, even as in book form they hold the reader. ‘To test 
its brilliance the book has been opened in half a dozen places at 
random. No page has been without a shining example of 
mastery of the author’s medium of expression, and, on the sphere 
of value, the presence of ingots of gold. The prisoners of war, 
putting their narrow cell behind them, may well have thought, 
“here is a tide in the affairs of men, that taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune.” A.M.A. 
Those Who Climb--Stories from Africa; No. 3 in the 

series of Discoveries. (The Livingstone Press L.M.S. 1s. 6d.). 

Well illustrated with six sketches, two maps and a chart, this 
70 page book is intended for use in Junior Sunday School classes 
in England. Six crises in the Christian life are linked by the 
analogy of the difficulties of mountaineering and each is further 
illustrated by true stories of ordinary young men and girls in 
Central and West Africa. 

Texts, prayers, suggestions for projects and dramatization 
are added. ‘Teachers in Africa will find many useful ideas here. 

DAG 
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Lovedale and Fort Hare News 

Congratulations are extended to Miss N. E. Jones who has 
been appointed Matron of the Hospitals in succession to Miss 
James. 

* * * # 

Lovedale heard with deep sorrow of the death of the Rev. 
Chief H. Mama at Emgwali on the 28th October. Mr. Mama 
was a former student of Lovedale and was also for many years 
minister of the Lovedale District Congregation. He had been 
in several recent years a member of the Lovedale Governing 
Council. He was Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church in 1931 and was for about ten years 
Senior Clerk of its Assembly. Mr. Mama was noted also for 
his work on behalf of the temperance cause through the Inde- 
pendent Order of True Templars of which he was the Grand 
True Templar for no fewer than twenty-seven years. Lovedale 
offers to Mrs. Mama and the other relatives deep sympathy. 

* * * * 

The Lovedale Governing Council met in the Cuthbert Library 

on Wednesday, 8th Noy. In addition to those members of the 
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staff who are members of the Governing Council there came fri 
outside Lovedale Mr. J. Addison, Chief Native Commissio 
for the Ciskei, Dr. R. T. Bokwe, Mr. W. A. H. Chesters, Ri 
M. Carrick, Rev. R. Godfrey, Dr. A. Kerr, Chief Hare 
Mgudlwa, Rev. D. V. Sikutshwa, Senator W. T. Welsh ai 
Rev. H. C. N: Williams. a 
* * * * 4 
The Fort Hare Governing Council met on Friday the ¢ 
November. | 
* % * * ah 
At the English Association meeting on Thursday, 7th Now 
Dr. Dingemans of Grahamstown gave a brilliant lecture «| 
“Popular Etymology.” Before the lecture a presentation wy) 
made to Prof. Darlow of Fort Hare who is retiring at the end |) 
the year and who has done so much for the English Associatia 
since its inception here more than twenty years ago. — 
* * * * 


y 


The Fort Beaufort and Victoria East African Teachers’ Ass@} 
ciation met in Lovedale on the 10th inst. : 
* * * * 

A service was held ‘‘ Under the Oaks,” Lovedale, on Sunda! 
afternoon the 19th inst. for the Girl Guides and Wayfarer Guide# 
They were addressed by the Principal of Lovedale, Dr. R. H. V 
Shepherd. . 


* * * * 


The children ut the Lovedale District Sunday School pedi 
formed a Nativity Play on Sunday, 19th November, and a Nativi 
Play was performed at the Victoria Hospital on Sunday the 260) 
November. 

* * * * 

Sympathy is expressed with the relatives of Evelyn Tyali, , 
student in the N.P.L. ITI class during the first session of th} 
year, who passed away at her home recently. 

* * * 


The following are the winners in the Andrew Smith Bursanj 
Competition : Junior. 
1. M. Ngcweleshe, Upper United School, Port Elizabeth. 
2. O. Ralitapole, Matsieng Govt. Intermediate School, Basutolanaj 
3. R. Moeketse, Matsieng Govt. Intermediate School, Basutolanay 
4. J. Shawuza, Upper United School, Port Elizabeth. 
». A. Zulu, Lovedale: 

Senior. 
. Winifred Mjamba, Lovedale. 
. Veronica Dyantyi, Lovedale. 
We congratulate the winners and their teachers. Very warr 


thanks are given to the examiners for their invaluable help. 
* * * * 


| NO eet 


Great interest was shown in Lovedale in the broadcast fron} 
London on Friday the 17th Nov. of Mr. Moerane’s symphonii 
poem My Country. : 

* * * * i 

We are glad to hear that Mrs. Jolobe is making good progres 

from the injuries sustained from the accident which befell her af 


the Macvicar Hospital on 23rd November. ‘ 
* * * % 


Several valuable manuscripts intimately connected with) 
Lovedale history were received for the Lovedale Museum fron 
Mrs. B. J. Ross of Keiskama Hoek recently. ‘Two of the manu 
scripts date back to 1822. 2 | 

* * + * ; 

Recent visitors to Lovedale have included: Mrs. J. Browne 
Mr. P. Howarth, R.A.F.; Miss Barbour, Industrial Inspectress\j 
Mr. Griffiths Motsieloa; Sgt. F. van Niekerk; Rev. J. Hij 
Robinson of the China Inland Mission ; Miss Exley ; Mrs. B. Al] 
Steer; Miss Leeback of the American Methodist Mission in] 
Angoland ; Mrs. Gill, Cape Town; and the Rev, Owen Lloy« | 
and Mrs, Lloyd, Port Elizabeth. : 


